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ABSTRACT 

The Special Education Early Childhood Program of The 
George Washington Onivecsity is a one year^ full time^ 
noncategorical^ 36-hour masters program. The program strives to 
synthesize multidisciplinary theory and integra^te this knowledge into 
conceptual patterns that guide educators. It sfeeks to tie thfeory to 
practice in the service of the handicapped child. A field based 
training program has been designed and consists of a primary staff of 

'five who guidet^the students through tliis learning experience. Fifty 
percent of instructional time is spent in the field. Clinical 
professors accompany students into the classroom of two demonstrat^ion 
centers. Oi^e center services severely and multiply handicapped 
children ages zero to three; the other serves minimally handicapped 
children ages three to eight. Students spend seven weeks at each site 

'designilMf and implementing appropriate learning instructiona^l 
strategii^isjiinder professorial guidance. The final inisitrnship 
experiencesees students practicing in a range of sp^'cial education 
sites ijrom infant stimulation to teacher training. The broad based 
generic nature of the program ^offers students a springboard to a 
variety of teaching and leadership roles. Course work is designed to 
build insights and clinical proficiency in the following areas: (1) 
multidiscipliriary theory, (2) child development, (3) "handicapping 
conditions, (4) identification assessmen^t^ (5) clinical teaching,^ (6) 
counseling techniques, and (7) alternative models of service, 
(Author/BD) , ^ 
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Summary • . i 

I . 

The Special Education Early Childhood Program of The George Washington Univcrsitir 
is a one year - full time, non-categorical, thirty-aix hour masters program. Our 
mandarte is expressed in the words "synthesize" and "integrate". We strive to synthesiize 
mi^lti-disciplinary theory and'integriate this knowledge into conceptual patterns ,tha: , 
guide educators. Education is a practical field. Yet its competent practice demands 
application of theoretical scholarship, pur charge is to tie theory to practice in 
the service of the handicapped child. 

We have designed a field based training program. A primary staff of five, 
guide students through a rigdrous learning experience. Fifty percent of instructicrial 
time is spent in the field. Clinical Professors accompany students into the claasraom 
of two demonstration centers. 

One center services children ages 0 to 3, severely and multiply handicapped; 
the other serves children ages 3 to 8, minimally handicapped. Stud^ts spend seven 
weeks at each site designing and implementing appropriate lemming instructional 
strategies under professorial guidance. 

The final internship experrence sees students practicinjg in a range of special ^ 
educatioif sites trom infant stimulation to teacher training. The broad based 
generic nature of pur program offers students a spring board to a variety of teacl^ 
ing and leadership roles. 

Course work is designed to build insights and clinical proficiency in the 
areas of: _ 

1, Multi-disciplinary theory 5. Clinical teaching 

2. Child developmenj: 6. Counseling techniques ^ 

3. Handicapping conditions 7. Alternative models of service 

4, Identification assessment 

This program receives federal recognition. Our grant has* enabled us to build 
an impressive materials center. We continue to draw students- from across the country, 

continue to win University /Federal support, and continue to produce a highly market- 
able product. 

Comprehensive Explanation 

Description and Development of the Program ; 

This program h^s its tap roots in an earlier categorical early childhood progran 
begun in 1965, Through the years a philosophy has evolved which through deeply felt, 
vividly portrayed interactions and experiences has led to a total qommittnent to the 
concept of a^^ non-categorical training and service model for handicapped children 
and their teachers. Present program content follows, '3 * 



Fall Semester 



Education 295 * Research Methods and Procedures (3) 

Special Education 260 - The Assessment Process: Identification and ^ 

Psycho-educational Assessment of Young 

Exceptional Children (50% field based) , (3). 

Special Education 261 - ^The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods and o 

Materials for Young Exceptional Children (100% field based) . (3) 
Special Education 266 - Problems in Language Development in Young ' « 

Exceptional Children (30% field based) ^ (3) 

Special Education 268 - The Development of Young Exceptional Children 

With Emphasis on HantHcapping Conditions (25% field based) ,.(3) 
Bpecial Education 269 - Psycho-Social Concerns of the Early Childhood 

Special Educator (100% university based) (3) 



Semester hours 18 

Spring Semester 

Special Education 262 - Seminar in the Editftetion of Young Exceptional 

Children (50/" f£«d based) • (3) 

Special Education 267 - The Role of the Early Childhood Special 

Educator (100% university based).../. (3) 

Special Education 292 ~ Professional Intebaship in the Education 



of Young Exceptional Children (100% field based) (9) 

Special Education 306. - Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and 

Practice in Special Education (100% university based). ...'(3) 

Semester hours 18 
Total Semester hours 36 



Objectives : Two umbrella * goals express our general purpose (1) the lieed to prepare 
teacher^ who proficiently serve minimally and severely/multiply handi- 
capped pre-school and primary aged children, and (2) the need to provide 
leadership personnel who function in supervisory and/or consultant roles* 
i.e. The Early Childhood Strategist. The following specific instructional 
objectives facilitate att^^ment of general goals: 

1. The ability to delineate and describe the course of human development as it 
pertains to young exceptional children. 

2. The ability to identify, describe and categorize the broad^^^*l?ange of handicapping 
conditions of early childhood. 

3. The ability to identify characteristic language problems of children with a 
variety of handicapping conditions. 

4. The ability to identify and describe characteristic educational needs of 
various handicapping conditions. 

5. The ability to delineate and describe^^ variety of language programs. - ^, 

6. The ability to delineate, describe and compare the intent and content! of 
formal tests designed to: , ^ 

a. provide gross screening information d. assess specific achievement areas 

b. assess global intellectual potential e. assess specific potential areas 

c. assess global social and academic 

achievement 

7. The ability to contrast, compare, describe and define all inquiries made by the 
McCarthy Scales. 

8. Proficiency in the administration of the McCarthy Scales as demonstrated in two 
different testing situations. 

-> 

9. Experience in the administration of thp Denver Developmental Screening Test as 
demonstrated in two different testing situations. ' 

rj 

10. The ability to structure informal inquiries and tasks which reflect the intent 
of the various standardized inquiries. 



r 



11. The ability to design and develop an infonhal diagnostic interview kit. 

12. Proficiency in the admitylstration O^f the Inforaal Diagnostic Interview (I,D,I,) 
as demonstrated in three different interview situations, 

13. Proficiency in the translation of the I,D,I, data into individualized ins tructicnal 
programs as demonstrated by the writing of three different I.D.I. reports. 

14. V The ability to delineate, describe, and compare various preschool and primary 

level instructional models. 

15. The ability to delineate and describe the curricula areas of the special 
education early childhood classroom* 

16. The 'ability to translate psycho-educational assessment data into operational 
instructional objectives for the children at our demonstration centers. 

17. The ability to translate operational instructional objectives into appropriate 
instructional activities as demonstrated in the designated demonstration centers. 

18. The ability to collect or make appropriate teaching materials in the service of 
instructional activities as demonstrated in the designated demonstration centers. 

19. The ability to design and execute individualized instructional activities for 
the child who is the subject of your case study, 

20. The ability to integrate all facets of "your" child's psycho-educational 
assessment, instructional ptogram, family dynamics, ^jnd future educational 
recommendations as evidenced by a comprehensive case study. 4 

/ ' ^ 

21. The ability to delineate, describe, and relate to special education specific 
psycho-social constructs germane to successful human interaction and essential 
to the teaching/learning relationship. 

22. The ability to delineate and describe types of operational roles in early 
childhood special education. • 

23. The ability to describe various early childhood special education roles in 
relation to role qualifications and role expectations. 

24. The ability to identify and describe specific counseling models. 

25. The ability to delineate and describe the diagnostic, therapeutic technii^y^es 
of the life space interview process. 

26. The ability to use appropriate life space interview techniques in the 
service of meeting individual children's needs. 

27. The ability to design a Family Education Program for an Early Childhood 
Special Education site. 

28. The ability, demonstrated by internship perfonaance, to integrate and 
translate total program content into facilitating teacher/child interaction. 

29. The ability, demonstrated by internship performance, to interact v/ith 
fellow professionals in a competent and knowledgeable manner. 
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Peroouncl: The following reflects HLaff responsibilities: 

Early Chi ldh ood Spec i al Education 
Coordinator 



Dr« Iveq* 

1. Policy Decisions (M.A. , Ed.D.) 

2. Program AdnlnisLOr (M.A. , Ld.D.) 
'3. Course Responsiblity (M.A., Ed.D.) 

*Area of Expertise — Clinical Teaching/ 
Program Development 



Shotel 



Assistant Professor 
Tsantis 



Primary Responsibility 
- E'd.D. Component 



T 



Assistant Professor 
Castleberry 





Instructor 




Sobel 



Primary Responsibility Primary Responsibility 
- M.A. , - M.A. I 



Primary Responsibility 
- M.A. 



Secondary Responsibility Secondary Responsikli ty Secondary Responsibility Secondary Responslbili t} 



- M.A. 

Disseninatioi^ and 
Publication 
I 

*Rcsear ch/Lan^ . Dev . 



' ^ ^ duate R> ^^^*'^j^_A^^'J 
Data Collection 

. Larry Rlccio 



- Ed. D. 



*Psycho-Educational 
Assessment /Program 
Evaluation 



- Ed. D. 



*Psycho-Educatioaa5L 
Assessment/ 
Language Development 



Ed.D. 



*Child Development/ 
Clinical teaching 



[Graduate Teachinr. Assistant] 
- Adnjin. Assistant 
Maxihe Freund 



[Graduate Research Asst. 
- Norma Edwards 



^udget 
Federal Funds 



*1. Direct^ St udent Support 

*2- Instructional Materials 

'*3. Progra m Sta ff 
20,000 

4 . ' Secretar ia l Assistance / 

Of f ice Su pplies 
1,000 

5. Publicity /Promotion 

300 ' 

6. Trave l 

2,000 

G.V?. Funding 

7. Primary Staff 

76,288 

. Univers ity Support 
28,768 



Total loderal 

U0,000 

.Total G.W.U. 

105,056 
> 



The budget of the Special Education/Early Childhood 
Program has as its primary focus the direct support ^ of 
students. Currently twenty-four students receive 
'tuition and fees. An increase in direct student support- 
to thirty students is projected for the coming academic 

year. Additional budget items reflect the field-based 

2 

design of the program: Instructional materials ; 
Program Staff -^ (graduate teaching and research assistants 
aid in program administration, research activities, 
arrange field visits and^staff Media Center); secre tarial 
assistance/office supplies ;^ publicity / promotion;^ 
travel^ (includes staff participation in national 
conferences); and salary for primary staff . ^ 

• The student is the focus of this budget. This 
central concern is supported by university funds as well 
as funds from the Bureau for the Education of the 
Handicapped, (HEW). 
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T?tSl $ 245,056 



<* denotes budget item expenditures in direct service 
"to students.) g 



Coatrlbutlon to the Improvement of Teacher Education: 




Our program serves as a model for developing program^ of Its type. We have 
lated materials and conferred with rep^sentatlves as near as Hagerstovm, 
Maryland (Hood College) ^d as far ha Brazil (Minister of Education Office). This 
"out reach" component has touched teacher' education programs across the nation through 
aatloaal presentaj:^ons and consultant activities of staff. Our graduates hold 
leadership positions In both university special education programs and public school 
ataff development programs. This has enabled us to contribute to teacher education 
oa both pre-servlce and In-servlce levels. Our research efforts are contributing to 
methodological Improvements. We have developed a criterion referenced achelvement 
test^ a criterion referenced teaching performance scale, and a tight screening process. 
Research efforts provided hard data Indicating the efficacy of the non-categorical 
approach to the training of early childhood special educators. 

Most importantly to the total field of teacher education, we have developed 
a model for the integration of field practice and multi-cj^sciplinary field theory 
that has much to offer our collegues. 



Evaluation Methods and Results : 

This program is concerned and engaged in preliminary (screening), process, and 
product evaluation. In addition to traditional sheening measures v;e utilize b/o 
progf^am developed instruments; a paper and pencil measure of sensitivity to the 
paychodynaraic data in the classroom and a formalized intake rating, scale based upon 
the information gathered in two personal interviews with staff members. This infor- 
mation is then correlated with program performance and later field experiences. A 
more detailed description of the process and product variables follow. 

In 1973-7A our graduate students (N°38) were exposed to a variety of standardlzec 
and experimental instruments to evaluate the effectiveness of the teacher training 
program in both cognitive and affective areas. A comparison group (N=31) of students 
in two other graduate training programs were also exposed^to all applicable instruments 
to get comparitive data. Significant differences ranging from p<.001 (cognitive) to 
p<.01 (affective) were found favoring experimental over control groups on pos t- tes ting . 
Experimental group post-test scores were correlated with Educational Testing Stirvice 
(ETS) National Teacher Specialty Area Examinations in "Early Childhood Education" (EC) 
and "Education of Mentally Retarded" (EMR) . The Pearson Product Moment Correlation 



ERLC 
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Coefficient was found to be significant at the .001 level oa the correlation of the 
EC exarii and a criterion referenced achievement test was .66 and ,71 for the EMR exao 
and the criterion referenced test. ETS found candidates with 5 or more years of 
college preparation in the area of mental retardation have a mean score on that 
specialty exam of 635. -Although these candidates were considered to be "best 
prepared professionally" in the area of mental retardation their mean score was 
19 points below the mean of the experimental sample. This data substantiated our 
belief that categorical expertise can be brought to students within a non-categorical 
training program. 

197A~75 graduate students were tested on a similar battery of instruments 
and. again showed significant gains in both cognitive ^nd affective areas. In 
addition a "Teacher Competencies Based Evaluation Scale" was piloted to measure 
by direct observation our product's performance in the field. Due to our stringent 
criteria for successful teaching a score of ^30 out of 5^0 is demanded for v;hat 
we consider to be an index of acceptable professional performances. Results 
utilizing this instrument have been quite promising. Twenty of thirty graduates 
observed were considered by the staff to be functioning at the index of acceptable 
performance while 13 of those twenty students were judged to exhibit "superior" 
classroom performance. 

The variables involved in the total complex of professional performance are 
certainly "reflective of" but greater than academic achievement alone. Student 
written evaluations of program content, course by course, contribute suramative 
data regarding the validity and attainment of program objectives. These evaluations 
are utlized yearly in redesigning course offerings. 

Our total research eff.ort has led to the developsient of sensitive instruments 
of measurement - methodological techniques much needed In our field. Feedback from 
this evaluation has already initiated program refinement, and this in turn increased 
the probability of the highest quality professional entering the job market. 

For the past six years we have been gathering relevant research data which we 
feel brings us a clarity of purpose in both the selecticnn of future teachers and in 
the design of best possible mechanism for their preparation. The Special Education 
Early Childhood Program is challenged to continue it's piresent leadership role and 
strive^ for no less than excellence. 
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